CHAPTER    XXVII

THE ITALIAN PENINSULA (ITALIA)

IF YOU can picture a population of over 41,000,000 poured into a re-
gion somewhat smaller than the State of New Mexico, you will begin
to have some conception of the major problem confronting modern
Italy. The solution of the problem is made more difficult by the grudg-
ing manner in which nature has endowed the peninsula with arable
land and other natural resources. Every effort of recent Italian gov-
ernments to increase agricultural production, and expand industry has
been designed to provide employment for and raise the standards of
the dense and rapidly expanding population. Recent frantic efforts to
establish a colonial empire have had a similar aim. Up to the present,
these various efforts have failed, and as a result a continuous stream
of Italians has moved to foreign lands in search of greater opportuni-
ties. Italy thus has a larger emigration than any other European
country.

HISTORY

Italy's attempts at expansion have also been efforts to recover
something of the position and importance that were Roma's, for the
peninsula has had a glorious history. Under the Roman Republic and
Empire it controlled the entire Mediterranean world, and made many
contributions in the fields of government, science, literature and art
which have had a profound influence over all mankind, These past
glories and the traditions of world mastery to which they gave rise
have exerted a tremendous influence upon every succeeding generation,

Italy as a unified nation is new. Following the barbarian invasions,
the Roman Empire crumbled, and the peninsula reverted to its pre-
Roman status of being divided into a number of city-states. This result
was natural, for differences in relief and climate have divided the
peninsula into a number of distinct regions, which quickly fell apart
once the strong centralized control of Roma disappeared. Some of
these city-states achieved positions of great influence during the
Middle Ages. The peninsula thus regained much of its former in>
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